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WHO BUILT THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE ? Ill 



The Attic 1 



In the field of Roman historical reliefs the only rival to the 
series of eight colossal panels in the attic of the Arch of Constan- 
tine is the decoration of the arch of Trajan at Beneventum. I 
mean, of course, these eight supplemented by the three reliefs in 
the Museo dei Conservatori, making a group of eleven — a twelfth 
being missing — and all being supposed to have originally formed 
a group of twelve which decorated a monument of Marcus Aure- 
lius. 2 Mr. Stuart Jones thought that this monument was the 
triumphal arch built in this emperor's honor in 176 on the Capi- 
toline, for the double triumph over the Germans and Sarmatians. 
The twelve reliefs are supposed by him to depict the main epi- 
sodes of this double war, and to have been arranged in groups 
of four on each main face of the attic and two on each end. I 
would entitle the eight panels on the attic as follows: 

North Face 1. Adventus Augusti 2. Profectio Augusti 3 

(beginning at the left) 3. Congiarium P. R. 4. Captives before the Emperor 

South Face 1. Rex . . datus i 2. Captives before the Emperor 

3. Adlocutio 4. Lustratio. 

1 For previous papers see A J. A. XVI, 1912, pp. 368 ff. and XVII, 1913, 
pp. 487 ff. 

2 Strong, Roman Sculpture, pp. 291 ff. and 392 ff.; Stuart Jones, in Papers 
Brit. Sch. at Rome, III; pp. 251 ff.; Petersen in Rom. Mitt. 1890, pp. 73 ff. 

3 The latest explanation, that this scene relates to the emperor's triumphal 
entrance into Rome, does not seem to me to suit the treatment of the scene, 
which shows the emperor and his suite about to mount horse and take to the 
road — which welcomes him; a scene frequent on the coins. 

4 There are coin types which favor both interpretations: that now commonly 

adopted, that the emperor is here dismissing the praetorian veterans at the 

end of the war, and that which seems preferable to me, that the emperor is 

here assigning a king to some barbarian nation, as was usually done in these 

wars. The type of men here portrayed does not seem to me Roman but 

oriental. The praetorian interpretation seems to me excluded not only on 
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In April-May, 1913, I was able to study the panels of the attic 
more closely than any archaeologist had been privileged to do, on 
the scaffolding built for me on the attic, as I have described in a 
previous article. During the course of more than a week I 
handled and examined every detail, and made photographs. I 
also examined the interior brickwork, concrete, and stonework of. 
the attic. My conclusions did not agree with the theory of an 




Figure 1. — Reliefs at East End of South Face, Arch of Constantine 

(a) Adlocutio (wide frame) (b) Lustratio (narrow frame) 

Lucius Verus series Marcus Aurelius series 



original single arch with twelve attic reliefs, from which these 
eight were taken. I tried not to allow my feeling that such an 
overloaded attic was inherently improbable to influence my 
judgment. It was for internal reasons only that I felt obliged 

this account, but because a careful examination of the coins shows that where 
the figure at the foot of the tribunal is prominent and with his back squarely 
turned to the emperor, and the emperor's hand is extended over his shoulder, 
as in the relief, the scene is invariably the presentation of a king. On the 
other hand, where the subject is the dismissal of the praetorians, the officer 
does not back squarely to the emperor; is in the background, often in smaller 
size, and the figures addressed are in uniform, holding standards. 
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to adopt the theory that these reliefs originally belonged to at 
least two distinct arches: one an arch erected not to Marcus 
Aurelius alone, but to Lucius Verus and Marcus Aurelius, for the 
Parthian triumph of 166 a.d.; and the other an arch built ten years 
later, in 176, to Marcus Aurelius alone. These reasons are as 
follows : 

(1) If they had been all prepared for one attic, the heavy mould- 
ing which forms the frame for each one and is cut in the same 
immense slab, would be of uniform outline and size. This is, 
however, not the case, but the frames vary enormously, and do 
so not carelessly but so that they fall into two distinct groups, 
which can readily be distinguished even at a distance. This can 
be seen in Figure 1, which gives the two reliefs at the east end of 
the north face. The narrow frame is used in the right panel, the 
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Figure 2. — Profiles of Two Types of Frames of Panels 



wide frame in the left panel. Here the upper part is much re- 
stored, but follows the original lines. It will be seen later that 
the division of the reliefs into two groups according to the frame- 
outline corresponds to that on the basis of style. In Figure 2 
I give the profiles of the two types. The difference is too great 
to be accidental. It would alone seem sufficient to forbid deriv- 
ing both groups from the same attic. 

(2) There is a distinct difference in style. The two left-hand 
reliefs on the north face show an exquisite finish, a Hellenic ideal- 
ism and a grace of attitude and movement, which are less evident 
in the two corresponding reliefs on the right side of the same face. 
The figures of Roma and Fort una, from the Adventus (Hellenic) 
are given in Figure 3. The two reliefs on the extreme left and 
extreme right of the south face are stylistically similar to the left- 
hand group of the north face. This is proved, for example, in 
the relief on the right end by the charming Hellenic Camillus 
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(See Fig. 1, b. and Fig. 6). On the other hand the two other 
reliefs on the south face — those near the centre — are in the same 
more typically Roman manner of the right-hand pair on the 
north. A glance at Figure 1 will show another difference be- 
tween the two series : the base of the left-hand relief is five centi- 
metres lower than that of the right-hand relief. Another stylistic 
difference which is very marked is the treatment of beards and 
hair. That of the "Hellenic" series is shown in Figure 4, represent- 
ing the Senate, in the Adventus scene. The figure is a fine example 
of the highly finished style. The beard and hair are in continu- 




Figtjre 3. — Roma and Fortuna 
(Hellenic style) 




Figure 4. — Senatus 
(Hellenic style) 



ous sweeping locks, with only a moderate use of the staccato 
effects of the deep drill. The very different treatment of the 
"Roman" series can be studied in Figures 5 and 9 where the 
treatment is coarse, with universally deep drill work and stronger 
contrasts. 

If we examine the framing of these groups it appears that the 
four " Hellenic" reliefs, if I may so refer to them, have the nar- 
row frame, while the four " Roman" reliefs have the wide frame. 
This again can hardly be a coincidence. 

(3) The third point will, I think, make it possible to date these 
two series as well as to confirm them. It has to do with the 
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military standards. In the extreme right-hand relief on the north 
face, where a barbarian chief and boy appear as suppliants before 
the emperor, the main, central standard has the medallion por- 
traits of two emperors, surmounted by Victory (Fig. 5). This 
relief belongs to the "Roman" series. On the other hand, the 
extreme right-hand relief on the south face has a standard with a 





Figure 6. — Heads and Standards 
in South 4 (Hellenic Style) 



Figure 5. — Heads and Standards 
in North 4 (Roman style) 

single imperial portrait medallion. This is one of the "Hellenic" 
series (Fig. 6). 

Now Lucius Verus shared the empire with Marcus Aurelius 
(161-180) until his death in 169. Marcus Aurelius was sole 
emperor from 169 till 177, when he made his own son Commodus 
co-Augustus. During this period two triumphs were celebrated. 
The first, in 166, was for the Parthian war (161-165) and was in 
honor of both emperors. To an arch commemorating this tri- 
umph the reliefs of the series to which the standard with the 
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double portrait belongs should be referred. They cannot possi- 
bly refer to the Germanic-Marcomannic wars when Marcus Aure- 
lius ruled alone. The second triumph was in 176, seven years 
after the death of Verus and one year before Commodus was made 
Augustus. Only the series to which the standard with the single 
portrait belongs can be connected with this triumph; for Marcus 
Aurelius did not assume the title Germanicus till 172, and that 
of Sarmaticus not till 176. 

The importance of these images of the emperors on the stand- 
ards can hardly be doubted. It was to them that the soldiers 
swore allegiance. The well-known passages in Tacitus l indicate 
that these portraits were movable and could be exchanged in 
the medallions on the standards on the accession of a new em- 
peror. The presence of one or of two portraits on a standard 
may be taken as absolute proof that at that time the empire was 
ruled by a corresponding number of emperors. So far as I know, 
this deduction has never been made, nor the importance of these 
images appreciated in their historic bearing. I have other cases 
where they give equally important results in the way of historic 
identification. 

Two questions may here be asked. The first is: Why do not 
both emperors appear in the first series, relating, as I contend, to 
the Parthian war? The answer is, that although this war was 
carried on under the auspices of both emperors, it was only Verus 
who took an active part in it, Marcus Aurelius not even visiting 
the East. In the coins illustrating the episodes of this war Verus 
appears alone quite frequently. The second question is: We 
have in the Capitoline reliefs untouched portrait heads of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, whereas we have none of Lucius Verus. What 
proof is there of any Parthian arch of Verus, to which such a 
series of reliefs as those I imagine could have belonged? In the 
first place the Notitia speak of an Arcus Veri on the Via Appia, 
which we have every reason to believe was for the Parthian tri- 
umph, as I have proved that arches for eastern triumphs were 
built on the Via Appia and for northern triumphs on the Flaminia. 
Besides, there is a relief in the Torlonia collection belonging prob- 
ably to this series, in which the emperor has always been thought 
to be Verus. Though I have seen a photograph of it, I have not 
been able to examine this relief, owing to the inaccessibility of the 
collection. I do not venture to assert that this relief was from 

1 Hist. Ill, 12, 13, 14,31. 
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the Arcus Veri, but I do suggest that the Arcus Veri may have 
been despoiled to decorate the arch of Constantine. 

As for the ascription to Marcus Aurelius rather than to Verus 
of the figure of the emperor in the various reliefs of the attic, there 
is not the slightest reason for it. The present imperial heads are 
all modern, made in 1731, for Pope Clement's restoration. For 
more than two, or perhaps three, centuries before that time the 
emperor had in each case been headless. In all probability the 
missing heads were of Constantine, and these were easily de- 
tached because they had themselves taken the place of other 
heads and had been loosely fastened on. These other heads 
were themselves not those of the original emperor, I believe, but a 
rifacimento of the latter part of the third century. This is a 
point which will now be cleared up, so far as is possible. 

The next point is: When were these eight reliefs placed on the 
attic of the arch? The matter is simple enough for those who 
follow the old theory that the arch was built by and for Con- 
stantine; but if the arch had been in existence since the time of 
Domitian and the attic that we now see takes the place of the orig- 
inal attic that was destroyed, it becomes a question whether the 
attic belongs to the Constantinian restoration or to a slightly 
earlier one of the third century. 

In so far as the structure of the attic is concerned, it has already 
been noted, that whereas the whole of the arch up to the attic is 
of solid structural marble, the attic is a hollow construction in 
the form of a barrel vault of rubble and brick, against which the 
eight carved panels were set. A study of the construction shows 
that it cannot be earlier than the last half of the third century; 
its date would range approximately from 270 to 315, so far as 
can be judged from the brickwork facing. It might have been 
built under any emperor from Aurelian to Constantine. 

The next clue is historic. The attic would be connected with 
a restoration of the arch due to some triumph of an emperor pre- 
vious to Constantine, or to Constantine's restoration. Dio- 
cletian's triumph would be eliminated, as it was commemorated 
both by the Arcus Novus of the Via Lata and the pair of me- 
morial columns in front of the Curia. The most probable occa- 
sions seem to be the triumphs of Aurelian (273) and of Probus 
(279). 

The third clue is by far the most important. It is the head of 
the praetorian prefect. There are several instances of the inten- 
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tion of Roman sculptors of historical reliefs to give an exact por- 
trait of the emperor's chief of staff, who was next in importance 
to the emperor himself in time of war. He stands close to the 
emperor, usually behind him ; he is with him when he is on the 
raised platform. On the arch of Beneventum, beside fine por- 
traits of Licinius Sura and Hadrian is one of Livianus as prae- 
torian prefect. Out of the eight reliefs of this attic, six have the 
praefectus praetorio. 

The reason for his absence in the other two is obvious. In one 
case all the figures beside the emperor in the entrance scene (North 
1) are ideal figures — Virtus, Fortuna, Felicitas and Mars. There 
is no place for mortals. In the other case the subject is a con- 
giarium to the people; a civil scene in which the praetorian pre- 
fect, who was a purely military functionary, took no part. His 
place was taken by the praefectus urbi or pr-aefectus annonae. 

In the six reliefs where the praefectus praetorio appears, the 
head is a portrait study of one and the same man, and this man 
is supposed by Mr. Jones to be M. Bassaeus Rufus, known to 
have been the praetorian prefect of Marcus Aurelius at the time 
of the Marcomannian-Sarmatian wars (168-177). But in 
studying this figure even from a distance I had suspected for a 
long time that the head had been recut and was not, as has always 
been supposed, the original portrait. When I was able to exam- 
ine the reliefs close at hand, this suspicion became a certainty. 
The head had been worked over to change it from a portrait of a 
prefect of Marcus Aurelius or Lucius Verus 1 to one of a prefect 
of the later emperor under whom the reliefs were placed on the 
attic. In only two cases was it thought necessary to change the 
heads, those of the emperor himself and his prefect. The rest 
of the figures were not important enough to count. In the case 
of the head of the emperor himself, as it was always in the round 
and at quite a distance from the background, it was easier and 
better to cut off the original emperor's head and substitute an 
entirely new head of the reigning emperor. This is what was 
done. But these substitutes became quite easily detached and 
were lost or removed before the Renaissance. It is only a con- 
jecture to say that they were heads of Constantine; this is quite a 
probable conjecture, however, and Constantine may have re- 
placed an earlier substitute, as will become evident from what 

1 The prefect of the Parthian war was L. Furius Victorinus (159-167). 
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follows. On the reliefs in the Conservatori the original heads- 
both of Marcus Aurelius and his praetorian prefect remain. 

The head of the prefect presented quite a different problem from 
that of the emperor when it became necessary to change it. It 
was not even in high relief, so that it could not be removed, but 
must be recut in situ. The rest of the figure was not touched. 
I have photographed two of these heads, and they are given in 
Figures 7 and 8. Even a superficial glance will, I think, satisfy 
any unprejudiced observer that the technique of this head differs 
radically from that of every other head in any of these attic reliefs. 
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Figure 7. — Recut Head 
Prefect in South 1 

{Rex datus) 



Figure 8. — Recut Head 
Prefect in South 2 

(Captives) 



This fact was granted by every one who ascended the scaffold to 
examine the reliefs. In Figure 9, a typical group of heads shows 
the technique of the original sculptor. They are in the familiar 
Marcus-Aurelian style. This original style shows the extreme 
use of the drill, with deep grooves at right angles to the surface 
and undercutting; with curly hair and beard; strong contrasts; 
dramatic expressiveness; full lips, usually parted; deep-set eyes; 
fairly good modelling. If we turn to the prefect's head, we find 
that the drill is used in quite a different way, not driven deep and 
at right angles but diagonally; that the only deep grooves are 
some that were not obliterated intherecuttingin parts usually less 
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prominent and closer to the background; that there is no under- 
cutting or contrast of light and shade; that the hair is cut down 
so as to follow, instead of concealing, the outline of the head. 
The mouth also has thin lips; the moustache is almost or entirely 
eliminated, and the lips tightly closed. There is little or no 
modelling of facial planes, the forehead being marked with sharp 
lines such as the original artist never used. The treatment is 
crude throughout, showing a period of decadence quite unsuited 




Figure 9.— Group of Heads 
in South 1 (Roman Style) 

to the age of Marcus Aurelius. 1 If any one should be inclined, 
nevertheless, to argue that the requirements of portraiture might 
have forced the sculptor to a flat treatment of hair, thin lips, etc. 
he may be referred to the untouched head of the prefect on one of 
the reliefs in the Palazzo dei Conservator!, where the technique 
is not different from that of the rest of the reliefs. The prefect 
here accompanies the emperor on horseback, before whom two 
barbarian chiefs are kneeling. In this untouched head there is 

1 The split in the neck of Figure 8 appears to have been due to damage done 
to the relief, probably in the course of taking it down from its original position 
or setting it upon the arch of Constantine. The parts above the break are 
original, not restored. 
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just enough resemblance to our heads to show the common 
origin; how the later sculptor had to work on a face with aquiline 
nose, bald forehead, and rather straggling beard. I may say, also, 
that in the case of one of the attic reliefs, that of the Via Flaminia 
(North 2), the original head of the prefect, almost entirely con- 
cealed behind the emperor's head, appears to have seemed so 
inconspicuous as to have been left almost, if not entirely, un- 
touched. 

Granting, therefore, that in five cases out of six the head of 
the prefect was recut to resemble the prefect of the ruling em- 
peror at the time of the transfer of the reliefs to the attic, does the 
technique of this recutting give any indication of the date when 
this transfer was made and, if so, how does it agree with the date 
indicated by the brickwork of the attic? We know that the 
•dramatic, contrastful style of Marcus Aurelius lasted, with ever 
diminishing value, through the reign of Caracalla (f217). The 
time of Alexander Severus (222-235) seems to have been transi- 
tional, with a return to delicacy of effects. Then there begins a 
thin, flat, dry style, with increasing loss of technical ability and 
life, with stippling often used in place of channelling, with shallow 
(instead of deep) grooves, with thin lips, flat eyebrows, eyes d 
Jleur de Ute, hair trained flat, and beard thin and hardly changing 
the contour of the chin. This style lapsed into crudity after the 
time of Claudius Gothicus (268-270). Then, under Diocletian 
(285-305), an abortive revival took place which continued under 
Constantine. It did not pervade the entire field, but by the side 
■of inept and lifeless works, there are others, such as the base of 
Diocletian's memorial column in the Forum and some statues of 
Constantine and his family. Here we find the law of frontality 
and a successful use of contrasts of light and shade and a return 
to deep grooves outlining the figures against the background. 
In any case, as Constantine, immediately after his victory over 
Maxentius in 312, abolished the praetorian guard and the office 
of military praetorian prefect, it is obvious that no portrait of 
such a non-existent official would have been cut in his time. 

Evidently there is only one point in this evolution where the 
recut prefect's head will fit into the scheme: the period after the 
death of Claudius Gothicus and before the accession of Dio- 
cletian, between 270 and 284. Sculpture was decadent, but it 
had not yet entirely lost the ability to portray individual traits. 
None of the characteristics of the styles of Diocletian and Con- 
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stantine are present. The period is then circumscribed to the 
years of the triumphs of Aurelian and Probus. Between these 
two triumphs I will not venture to decide. This question is of 
minor importance. The vital point is that this head was not re- 
cut in the time of Constantine. I consider that these five heads 
of the prefect, recut in the time of Aurelian or Probus, may be re- 
garded as a conclusive proof that the attic was rebuilt at that 
time and not under Constantine. Their evidence coincides with 
that of the historic probability and that of the structure of the 
attic. 

A great deal has been said about Germanic and Sarmatian types 
and costume in connection with these reliefs, and this would mili- 
tate against connecting any of them with an oriental campaign. 
As I cannot enter into a detailed description of the subjects in 
this paper, I shall merely call attention to the fact that the use 
of trousers and mantles of this type was common, as everybody 
knows, to Orientals as well as to the north-Europeans of this 
time. In the relief of the standard with the two imperial images, 
which I have considered to be the leading panel of the " Parthian ,r 
series, there are two barbarians. In the scene of the " Inaugura- 
tion of the King" there are five or more baibarians. The types, 
especially in the latter relief, seem to fit an oriental race as well 
as a Germanic race, or even better. A study of the heads from 
this last scene (Fig. 9) will show what I mean. Of quite a dif- 
ferent type are the two prisoners, one with his hands tied behind 
his back, who are being roughly haled before the Emperor. 
These are of the north-European type: heavier of build and 
shaggier of hair. 

All that I have attempted to do in this paper is to give the 
evidence furnished by the reliefs for dating the attic and for 
deciding whether they are themselves take from one or from 
more than one monument. A complete description will be 
reserved for my general volume on the arches of Rome and Italy. 

A. L. Frothingham. 

Princeton, New Jersey. 



